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God: (i) theism with tendency to pantheism, (2) wavering between pan- 
theism, agnosticism, and theism, (3) return to theism. The chapter on 
Faith and Knowledge gives an account of Baer's attempt to get clear 
upon this question, and states his position in regard to miracles, revelation, 
Christianity, Protestantism, and Catholicism. The fourth part is devoted 
to the philosophy of history, and shows how Baer regarded Man and 
Nature as factors in history, the individual as such being of little account. 
It also contains an account of his conception of the end to which the 
historical development moves and the laws which govern this process of 
evolution. The fifth part presents his ethical, pedagogical, and political 
views. Extracts from Baer's correspondence form the conclusion of the 
book. Students of philosophy, theology, science, history, pedagogy, and 
politics can all receive suggestions from the works of this great scientist. 

Author. 

Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, and Other Essays on Kindred Sub- 
jects. By Golwin Smith, D.C.L. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1897. — pp. viii, 244. 

Of these five essays, three are of especially philosophical interest, — the 
first, which gives title to the volume, and discusses the views of the late 
Professor Drummond in his Ascent of Man, of Mr. Kidd in his Social 
Evolution, and of Mr. Balfour in his Foundations of Belief; the third, 
" Is there Another Life ? " and the fifth, " Morality and Theism." 
" Nothing is attempted here," says the author in his Preface, " beyond the 
presentation of a plain case for a practical purpose to the ordinary reader." 
Yet the philosopher cannot fail to be interested in this plain, serious, and 
candid statement of the final conclusions of a brilliant mind, reflecting upon 
the experience of a lifetime, as to the ultimate questions of the universe. 
The characteristic spirit of the whole is that of a modest and moderate 
agnosticism. " The spirit in which these pages are penned is not that of 
agnosticism, if agnosticism imports despair of spiritual truth, but that of 
free and hopeful inquiry, the way for which it is necessary to clear by remov- 
ing the wreck of that upon which we can found our faith no more. To 
resign untenable arguments for a belief is not to resign the belief, while a 
belief bound up with untenable arguments will share their fate." (Preface). 
And though the negative criticism generally forms the greater part of the argu- 
ment, there is always, before the end, a suggestion of some positive grounds 
for belief. If the essays are the expression of agnosticism, the agnos- 
ticism is as little dogmatic as the belief which, in the author's mind, is its 
legitimate complement. " That we are made and intended to pursue knowl- 
edge is as certain as that we are made and intended to strive for the improve- 
ment of our estate, and we cannot tell how far or to what revelations the 
pursuit may lead us. If Revelation is lost, Manifestation remains, and great 
manifestations appear to be opening on our view. Agnosticism is right, if it 
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is a counsel of honesty, but ought not to be heard if it is a counsel of despair " 
(pp. 44, 45 ; cf. p. 232). One or two main positions, taken repeatedly in 
the different essays, may be noted. Pleasure and happiness are thus dis- 
tinguished : " Pleasure may be enjoyed for the moment without any thought 
of the future. ... But happiness appears to be hardly possible without a 
sense of security, much less with annihilation always in sight " (p. 20, cf. p. 
131). Again the author finds " a glimpse of possible reconciliation between 
evolution and our moral instincts " in the reflection that " upward struggle 
towards perfection, rather than perfection created by fiat," may be the law 
of the universe (p. 21, cf. pp. 129, 130, 225). Take finally this fine 
characterization of man's superiority to other animals : " He alone pursues 
moral good ; he alone is religious ; he alone is speculative, looking before 
and after; he alone feels the influence of beauty, and expresses his sense of 
it in poetry and art ; what is lust in brutes in him alone is love ; he alone 
thinks or dreams that there is in him anything that ought not to die" 
(p. 101 ; cf. pp. 232, 233). j s 

Habit and Instinct. By C. Lloyd Morgan. London and New York, 
Edward Arnold, 1896. — pp. 351. 

This volume gives permanent form to the material contained in the 
author's lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute during the winter of 
1895-6. The work treats of two closely related problems. The first nine 
chapters attempt to assign to habit and instinct their place in the develop- 
ment of animal activities, and incidentally to indicate their relation to feeling 
and sensation. The last six chapters, on the other hand, deal with the vexed 
question of the inheritance of acquired characteristics. Chapters II to V 
are occupied with observations on young birds and mammals, and furnish 
the data for the constructive work. The chapters that follow discuss the 
relation of consciousness to instinct and habit, imitation, and the relation of 
instinct to emotion. The author's thesis is, in outline, that the individual 
organism has at birth numerous dispositions and tendencies by virtue of 
which it responds to different stimuli or sets of stimuli with definite reac- 
tions. These reactions, though the result of unconscious (i.e., organic) 
conditions, become conscious indirectly through the special senses, and 
directly by what Professor Morgan very happily calls the ' back stroke ' of 
sensations that arise from the movements themselves. 

Consciousness selects and repeats those movements that are helpful or 
give rise to pleasure. The repetition aids in rendering the reactions stable 
or automatic, and so develops habit. Imitation supplements instinct by per- 
mitting actions which have developed in one individual to be transferred 
to another, there to be chosen and repeated by consciousness just as if they 
were part of the original endowment. Impulse is just the 'backstroke' 
from these spontaneous movements, and emotion consists of a group of 
sensations that arises from movements of the viscera. 



